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BY APPOINTMENT 


PIANOFORTE AND 
PLAYER-PIANO 
MANUFACTURERS 


‘Twenty-five years ago 
Sir Herbert Marshall & 
Sons extended their ac- 
tivities in the Pianoforte 
Trade by introducing in- 
to Europe the Angelus. 


The Angelus premises 
occupy the building which 
was the first to be erected 
in Regent Street after the 
new plan, and here from 
1900 up to the present 
time the Angelus has been 
recognised the leader of 
Player - Pianos — World 
Famed for its exclusive 
expression devices. 
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#u Be der THE ANGELUS IS FOUND EXCLUSIVELY 
A Ly } IN FINE PIANOS 
ASIA EE; 
if Ng VA MARSHALL & ROSE 
See VA BROADWOOD 
CHALLEN 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


OR ANY INFORMATION REQUIRED 


AND OTHER LEADING MAKERS 





ARTISTYLE 





The Angelus was the first 
Piano-Player upon the 
market, and is to-day the 
premier, not only because 
of the plan and quality of 
its construction, but most 
of all because of its artis- 
tic possibilities for the 
personal production of 
music by any one. 3 





Since the completion of 
the first Angelus in 1897, 
the manufacturers have 
been constantly applying 
all their ingenuity, know- 
ledge, skill and experi- 
ence—resulting in the 
Angelus to-day reaching 
even a higher point in 
reputation and prestige, 
so carefully built up and 

fairly won since its / 

invention. 
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SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, LTD., ANGELUS HALL, 223, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


at their new premises— 
1 &6 2 GEORGE STREET-—-CONDUIT STREET—LONDON, W.1 


Have a wonderful selection of 


Reproducing Player Pianos & Piano Players 


THE STEINWAY DUO-ART GRAND & THE STEINWAY DUO-ART UPRIGHT 





A combination of the World’s 
finest piano—The Steinway, 
and that beautiful work of 
reproducing mechanism The 
Duo - Art. Electrically 
driven — hand _ controlled — 
automatic tracking device. 





The Instrument of the 
Immortals — The Steinway, 
and the instrument that repro- 
duces faithfully the renderings 
of the world’s greatest pianists 
— The Welte, Electrically 
driven. Switch on and listen 
to your favourite artist: 
Paderewski, Pachmann, etc. 
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THE FEURICH WELTE GRAND os THE FEURICH WELTE UPRIGHT 


y The famous and well-known 

4% Feurich Piano, combined with 

. the Welte.. Hand controlled 
—Electrically driven. 





THE 
WELTE CABINET 
Push up player. 
<. Made to attach to 
~ spe I —nd Pa any make of piano. / 
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Steinway & Sons have also on view: The Roll Library. Write, call or ‘phone for 


Welte Reproduction Player combined in particulars. 
several grades of Pianofortes. Telephone : Mayfair 6641—S. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


, \HE fiat of the gramophonists is promulgated 
on the first page of THE GRAMOPHONE. It 
is that the Player-Piano Supplement must 

come to an end. They do not want it; they 

will not tolerate its parasitic life. Therefore, this 
is the end of it—the last appearance of the Sup- 
plement. All our readers who subscribe to the 

Supplement only will receive in the course of a 

few days the balance of their subscription in the 

form of a postal order, and we beg them to realise 
that we are very reluctant to let them down in 
this way. : 

For it is in a sense a betrayal. When the Sup- 
plement was mooted many wise men warned wus 
that the Player-Piano world was in a _ parlous 
State ; its commercial pulse was faint and extremely 
intermittent, its temperature and its vitality low. 
It had very few friends to cheer it up and none 
to pay for its convalescence. All that it had was 
a life worth saving, and innumerable doctors 
ready to prescribe for it. 

We determined to fight against this warning. 
It would be presumptuous to say that we tried 
to emulate a Don Quixote or a Good Samaritan. 
But it is right to claim that we tried to put our 
best into an endeavour to resuscitate the invalid, 
to cheer its friends, and to pay its doctor’s fees, 
in the knowledge that if we were successful we 
Should have added very greatly to the amenities 
of life. It would not be necessary to make this 
claim if it did not give us an opportunity for 
acknowledging the very real and generous support 
which we received, from the outset and till the 
end, from our readers, our contributors and our 
advertisers. 

To the first we wish to say that we hope to 
keep them as regular readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
which contains every month articles and notes 
of interest to a wider than merely gramophonic 
musical public. We shall always be ready to 
answer any questions which they may put to us 
about player-pianos, new rolls, ete. 

To our contributors, named or anonymous, we, 
as well as our readers, are greatly indebted. They 


backed us nobly in our enterprise and were always 
ready to supply far more articles than we could 
afford to print. If the Supplement had become 
a separate publication we could always have been 
sure of providing brilliant and practical reading 
for player-pianists. In the pages of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE we hope from time to time to include articles 
from the same pens that have laboured so well 
and unselfishly for the Supplement. 


To the Trade we can pay a more particular 
tribute. Those who have put their trust in us 
have done so whole-heartedly, and to the fact 
that their example has not been followed by other 
firms the collapse of the Supplement is primarily 
due. Messrs. Bliithner and Co. sent a _BIESE- 
CAROLA piano all the way to the Isle of Jethou 
for the use of the Editor ; and for such an expensive 
act of faith we bow the head in gratitude. It 
was worthy of the great traditions of the firm. 
Similarly, Messrs. Steinway and Sons have allowed 
us to have a superb WELTE-MIGNON piano in the 
London office for over a year, and have spared no 
pains whatever, by distributing copies of the 
Supplement to all their clients, to help the fledgling 
to establish itself on its own wings. Messrs. Sir 
Herbert Marshall and Sons would no doubt have 
been willing to lend us an ANGELUS or an AMPICO 
if we had asked for it; but there was no room in 
the office; and in every other possible way the 
firm, especially Miss Florence Marshall, has been 
only too ready to help us. We had indeed to 
buy a Duvuo-ART STECK piano from the Aeolian 
Co. in order to arrange the reviewing of Duo-Art 
rolls, and this piano as good as new, in perfect 
running order, is for sale to the first bidder who 
takes advantage of the low price “in order to 
clear’: from the very beginning the Aeolian Co. 
gave us valuable help and advice for which we are 
their debtors. 


We bid you all, who read these lines, not a final 
Goodbye, but a friendly Goodnight, in the hope 
that the night will not be too long, and that we 
shall all meet again at the breakfast table, and that 
the weather will have changed in the meanwhile. 
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and Spanish Music 


‘(concluded 
By SYDNEY GREW 


The jotas described below are those referred to at the beginning 
of the article published in the February number of the Supplement. 
They are from the Animatic catalogue. Two or three items having 
gone out of stock, the makers (Messrs. Hupfeld, Ltd., of Leipzig) 
had to cut them; and despatch of the parcel was delayed until all 
the works were available. Consequently the pieces could not be 
included in the lessons in their proper place, which in all instances 
except two was before the works described in the February Supplement. 

In order to make their position quite clear, I give these new works 
the same serial numbering as their companions in my graded scheme 
of study, adding to the numbers the letters “‘a,’’ “‘b,”’ etc. At the 
same time I make an abstract of the jotas already described in the 
January and February numbers of this paper. 

Mr. A. H. Elston, manager of Messrs. Hupfeld’s London house 
(28-30, Wigmore Street, W.1) tells me that his stock of rolls includes 
now the “ titles ’’ named below. 


HE present lesson completes my course of 

instruction in playing the Spanish jota. 

The last two pieces (Saint-Saéns and Chabrier) 
bring the course to a remarkable climax; and the 
last piece of all (the Chabrier) brings into one com- 
position the contrasting moods and qualities of the 
two types of Spanish folk-music with which we are 
now well aequainted—the jota, and the mala- 
guena. 


(30) T.L. 20331 (Aeolian Company). Artistyle 
92293 (Marshall and Son). O. de la Cinna: 
Jota Aragonesa. See the January Supplement, 
page 6. 


(31) T.L. 23106. Nogués: Ceélebre Jota Aragonesa. 


Add the Animatic roll No. 57998, which is played 
by Maria Cervantes. 

Messrs. Hupfeld’s roll contains the same com- 
position ; but there are different interludial pas- 
sages, different instrumental figures, and some 
novel superimposing of melodies in counterpoint : 
that is, in several places the treble accompaniment 
to a tenor melody, for example, is so arranged that 
the secondary melody struck out by the accompani- 
ment is different. There are also some different 
turns in the harmony, and some different local 
modulations; while the introductory exordium 
and the final flourish are different. 

Altogether the music in the Animatic roll sug- 
gests either that the composer wrote two versions 
of his piece, the present being the ‘“ concert ”’ 
version, or that Maria Cervantes was pleased to 
improvise in the manner of the native Spanish 
musicians. 

The higher register of the piano is here used 
more freely than in the Aco roll, and so the Animatic 
gives a better reflection of the true Spanish manner. 
But both rolls are necessary for the student ©” this 


a 


dance, though the “free time” of the Animatic 


gives instruction as to how the dance is to be 
performed. 


(32) T.23150. Acévés: Aragonesa. 


(33) T.82562. Sarasate: Jota Aragonesa. 
(34) T.81424. Tomas Breton: Jota Aragon la 


mas famosa (from the opera La Dolores.) 

The Animatie roll No. 56274 has a slightly 
brighter registration, using more of the higher 
ranges of the pianoforte tone. The perforations 
are made to a shorter scale, and in general the 
piece seems lighter and more lithe. 

In my notes for this piece (January, page 6) I 
ought to have directed attention to a place where 
the prevailing 3-beat division of one bar is altered 
to a 4-beat division. This syncopation must not 
be allowed to set up confusion. 

I should also have directed attention to a tenor- 
counterpoint towards the end of the piece, by 
which an inner melody sings beautifully in 3-4 time 
against the normal 6-8 movement of the other 
voices. 


(34 a). Animatic 53625. Chueca y Valverde: Jota 
ae los ratas (from the zarzuela *‘ La gran via”’). 
Federico Chueeca, who died in 1908 at the age of 
sixty, was a melody-maker without being a musi- 
cian. Where the ordinary man of his type con- 
trives to produce one popular piece out of a thousand 
he may write (as The Soldiers of the Queen or The 
Long, Long Trail), Chueca could make the full 
thousand popular. He had no harmony, and no 
variety, yet all through his life he poured out 
melodies; and as he had for collaborator the 
capable musician Joaquin Valverde, senior, he 
was able to maintain an endless supply of zarzuelas, 
or light comic operas. Of these, La gran via won 
the biggest success, running all over Spain and 
wandering into many other countries—America, 
France, England, ete. 

The best music of La gran via is a tango. Next 
to this is the present jota, which is danced by pick- 
pockets (‘‘ratas’”’) and policemen, the former 
playing the game of outwitting the latter. 

Nietzsche once heard this jota, and the music 
so disgusted him that he said the nation capable 
of making and accepting such a thing was beyond 
salvation. 

It is certainly an easy-going, vulgar sort of 
melody, and it must always seem empty at best 
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to a listener ignorant of the dance. But those of 
us to whom the magic of the Spanish jota has been 
revealed—those of us, in other words, who have 
perceived (through the fantasias and rhapsodies) 
the true poetry of the jota—can look on this Jota 
de los ratas with Spanish eyes and thence under- 
stand why it should appeal to Spaniards. Tradi- 
tional music is ‘ traditional ’’ for the reason that 
it gathers to itself indelible associations, so that 
whenever it is heard it strikes on certain living 
cords in our consciousness, moving us thereby. 
Englishmen have a certain thrill when they hear 
God save the King, Rule Britannia, The British 
Grenadiers, John Peel, Comin’ through the Rye, and 
the like songs; and in the same way Spaniards 
have a certain thrill when they hear anything that 
copies the spirit of their national fandangos, jotas, 
and other dances. Art-composers, as Albéniz, 
Granados, and Falla, simply take the essential 
substance of the traditional music, its ideas and 
associations, and its power of thrilling the native 
listener, and by a process of idealisation work the 
material into art. Therefore since art-composers 
work from the foundations of traditional music, 
we art-students require to do the same; and we 
get help even of such a music-hall entertainment 
as Chueca’s dances. 


(34 b.) Animatie 56282. Caballero: 
El Duo de la Africana). 


Manuel Fernandez Caballero (1835-1906) was 
one of the Spanish composers who, like Breton, 
worked to strengthen and dignify the popular 
stage, and to keep it distinctively Spanish. He was 
not so good a musician as Breton, and this jota of 
his is not nearly such good music as the jota from 
La Dolores—indeed, it is just as simple as a school- 
girl’s waltz; yet it is a true jota, of the zarzuela 
type, and full of instruction. 

The tempo-direction on the roll is 60-70. On 
the above Chueca roll it is 50. I recommend the 
movement to be about 75. 





Jota (from 


(34 ¢.) Aeolian Company Song-roll, 27003. Manuel 
Font: La Copla Maldita ; Cancion Aragonesa. 


Manuel Font y de Anta is an important Spanish 
composer, born 1895, one of whose masters was 
Sibelius. He writes in the lofty manner—sym- 
phonies, string quartets, and works for church 
use ; and he also writes in the easy-going manner— 
dances, marches, and songs. He has already re- 
formed the popular song in Spain, taking it from 
the equivalent of our pantomime fox trot to the 
stage marked by this Copla Maldita, in which the 
accepted passion of the vaudeville is expressed in 
the terms of good art. 

The melody of the Copla can easily be learned 
from the roll; the words are easy to say; and so 
pretty girls gifted with imagination will perhaps 


be able to surprise and please their friends— 

especially those of my own sex—by performing 

the song in the manner of the Spanish jota. 

(35) T.L.21726. Massenet: Aragonese Castillane. 

(36) T.95482. Artistyle, 90669. Liszt: Rhapsodie 
Espagnole. 

The roll referred to on page 7, January Supple- 
ment, as containing the Corelli La Folia, is the 
Animatic No. 53646; but it contains only the 
piano accompaniment. This set of variations, 
however, is generally studied by all students of 
violin-playing. 

(37) T.L.20286. Larregla: Viva Navarra. 

I have received a letter from Sr. Joaquin Larregla, 
in which he tells me that his Siempre p’alante is 
un otra jota muy popular. But the Animatic roll 
No. 56775, entitled Siempre Pa Alante, contains 
the same music as the Aeolian Company’s T.L. 20286, 
except for a few minute differences in the regis- 
tration. 


(40) T.L.23591-2. Valle: Rapsodia Espanola. 

This large work may be preceded by: 

(40 a.) Animatic 53563. Ignacio Cervantes: <Azres 
Nacionales. 

Of this pot-pourri the jota ineludes the Dos 
horas melody (page 5, January Supplement). As 
the roll is hand-played, it shows us how we may 
treat the time in the jota dance. The high register 
of the piano is much used, and the music reflects 
the bright clarity of the native guitar and similar 
instruments used in accompanying the actual 
dance. | 
(41) T.20956. Thomé: Valse Aragonese. 

(42) T.20100. Waldteufel: Espana. 

Add the Animatic roll No. 51296, which is hand- 
played by Georg Stier, a pianist who beautifully 
creates the languor, grace, and sustained moods 
generally of the waltz. 

Waldteufel’s work is based on themes from 
Chabrier’s Espana. See No. 51 below. 


(43) T.20064. Waldteufel: Hstudiantina. 


Add the Animatic roll No. 50831. This also is 
played by Georg Stier, and again in a way to 
inspire us to the right interpretation of the innumer- 
able ‘‘ Spanish waltzes ” that are available for the 
player-pianist. 

(44) to (49). As pages 4—5 of the February Supple- 
ment. 

(50). Animatie 57280. Saint-Saéns : 
Aragonesa (‘* transcription ’’). 

All through the nineteenth century European 
composers were interested in the traditional music 
of Spain, and many of them (mainly the Russian 
and French) wrote works on that music or incor- 
porated some of its idioms into their own art. 


La jota 
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The close interest on the part of the French deve- 
loped further when the new school of Debussy and 
Ravel rose thirty years ago; and it was under 
inspiration received of men like Debussy and 
Ravel that Albéniz and Falla came to their king- 
dom—Albéniz when about thirty-five, and Falla 
when about twenty-nine. 

Debussy and Ravel in their works on Spanish 
themes express the spirit of the South: they do 
not seem to have responded to the jota, whether 
of Aragon or any other province. But what these 
two have done for the South, Chabrier has done 
for the jota in general, and Saint-Saéns for the jota 
of Aragon. 

This present “transcription” is the noblest 
example of the jota with which I am acquainted. 
It expresses little of the spirit of the (fictitious) 
dancer La Clavel who is mentioned in my February 
article. On the contrary, it is charged with that 
high pride of which (as quoted on page 6 of the 
January Supplement) Salvador Rueda speaks. 
And its intellectual qualities are equally lofty, for 
the composer combines different familiar themes, 
so that two or three of them are playing at once: 
which, by the by, is what the instrumental accom- 
panists of the dance may do. 

Saint-Saéns must have loved La Jota Aragonesa, 
since otherwise he could not have brought into 
his piece the pathos it carries, or the mystery it 
evokes. But he must have loved all kinds of 
Spanish music, because he actually committed to 
memory a zarzuela of Tomas Breton’s in order to 
be able to sit at the piano when he chose and 
play it all through: the zarzuela was La Verbena 
de la Paloma, of which the mazurka will be found 
in the Aeolian Company’s roll T.23141. 

All the themes of the Saint-Saéns work are known 
to us out of the pieces we have already learned, 
except that which opens the composition. 

(51) Animatic 50072. Chabrier: Hspana. 

The last jota I have to give in these lessons is 
the famous Rhapsodie Espagnole of Alexis Emmanuel 
Chabrier (1841-1894), the French composer. Other 
jotas exist, a well-known piece by the Russian 
composer Glinka among them, but they are not 
yet available for player-pianists. 

Chabrier was the musician who lived for a time 
in Spain, making a close examination of the folk- 
music, and writing that series of letters from which 
later students are constantly learning. The themes 
in his Espana are, I believe, all original; but they 
derive entirely from the malaguefia and the jota, 
and so this brilliant composition incorporates the 
two Spanish types which we have so far studied— 
the malaguena of our pieces from No. 17 to No. 27, 
and the jota of our pieces from No. 30 to No. 59. 

Learn the music to steady counting in the 


measure|] 123 |}456 ||. The opening of the piece 


“a 





is in that syncopated 6-8 which leaves beats 2, 4, 
and 6 empty, ||1.3/!.5. |, and you must not let 


‘the movement suggest a solid 3-4. 


There are plenty of syncopations and cross- 
rhythms; yet the piece is easy enough, if only you 
thoroughly understand the 6-8 measure. 

You will for yourself perceive the malaguefia 
themes and the jota themes. The latter are what 
you know them to be. The former are more broad, 
more languorous, and more sensuous. And you 
will not mind if it takes many days of study for 
the spirit of the work to reveal itself to you.... 
Perhaps you should identify yourself with Chabrier 
by first learning his bright and happy Bourrée 
fantasque (Aeolian Company, T.L.21262), which is 
a French dance in quadruple-time, beginning on 
the second beat of the bar, and so counting to the 
measure 2 |34/| 1. 

When Chabrier’s Espana was first given in Paris, 
in the year 1883, the critic Victor Wilder said, ‘** In 
this work there is a really astonishing expenditure 
of verve, dazzling the senses, and reviving the 
characteristics of musical Spain.”’ 


P.S.—Since the above was written, I hear with 
regret that the Supplement comes to its end with 
the present number. My regret is profound, not 
only because this, the only paper which aims to 
serve player-pianists, must be discontinued, but 
because its discontinuance proves that even now, 
after more than twenty years of existence, the 
player-piano has found no serious public. It is 
clear that by the majority of musicians, amateur 
and professional alike, it is regarded as a mechanical 
toy, with no particular individuality and certainly 
with no * art.”’ 

My own experience goes back to 1910, and after 
fifteen years of study of the technique of playing and 
the aesthetics of pianola effects, I am satisfied that 
the instrument is as distinctive as any other instru- 
ment, that it submits to the personality of the 
performer no less than any other instrument, and 
consequently that it has an “ art.’’ The future will 
prove these truths ; but that future still lies in the 
lap of the manufacturers, who must first make rolls 
more intelligible (by barring the perforations and 
giving information as to time and rhythm) and who 
must secondly cease to spread abroad the foolish 
notion that the veriest child or untrained amateur 
can lead the instrument into the highest paths of 
musical interpretation. 

With regard to our lessons in Spanish music: 
these have, as it happens, ended well with a work that 
not only completes the study of the great jota dance, 
but brings together the jota and the malaguena. 

Perhaps I may continue the series in another 
musical periodical, in which case an announcement 
will be made in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

SYDNEY GREW. 
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A Representative Library of Pianoforie Music 
By J. C. HORRELL 


but his many years’ experience as a player- 
pianist and love of good music may be some 
condonation. 


7 NHIS is a bold proceeding for an amateur, 


We will take it chronologically, starting from the 
Elizabethan era, to our present-day composers, 
avoiding the ‘‘ too highbrow ”’ on the one hand, and 
the banal and trivial on the other. I should also 
say that I am referring solely to the Aeolian Co.’s 88 
note rolls and the lack of them in any remarks 
I make. 

The best early attempts at keyboard music were 
made in England in the ‘“‘ spacious days of good 
Queen Bess.” There has been a great revival of 
interest in this music. Unfortunately, there are 
very few rolls available, the best is the arrangement 
of Granville Bantock Old English Suite Roll 2, 
The King’s Hunt (John Bull), Quodling’s Delight 
(Giles Farnaby), and Sellenger’s Round (Wm. Byrd). 
Bull was the greatest virtuoso of his day. Byrd 
can rank with Palestrina as the greatest composer 
of the period. Many authorities to-day place him 
as England’s greatest. This music is not an anti- 
quarian relic, but really delightful, merry music, 
with the true “ out-of-doors’ atmosphere. Our 
next illustrious composer is Purcell, unfortunately 
only represented by one piece, The Golden Sonata. 
Now we come to one of the greatest names in musie, 
Bach. There is a good selection of his music. Try 
his Gavotte in D minor, and you will see that he 
could be merry as well as learned. One ought to 
have a knowledge of his immortal ‘‘ Well-tempered 
Clavichord,”’ so try Prelude and Fugue Nos. 1 and 2. 
The early Italian Clavecinist, Searlatti, can be 
represented by his Clavierstiicke; Haydn by his 
EK minor Sonata. The immortal Mozart comes 
next, who did so much to develop and perfect 
the sonata form, whose music is always so 
graceful and beautiful. The Turkish March from 
Sonata in A is very bright, the 18th Sonata in C 
minor and Fantasia is Mozart’s finest solo pianoforte 
work. Now we come to the mightiest of them all, 
Beethoven, who infused the sonata form of Mozart 
with wondrous depth of emotion. Beethoven sweeps 
the gamut of the human emotions in his sonatas. 
The problem before me is to represent Beethoven 
with only a few sonatas. I will take the plunge, 
Op. 10-3, Op. 26, Op. 27, the Moonlight, Op. 53, 
the Waldstein, Op. 57, the Appassionata. The 
latter is my favourite, and a fine test of inter- 
pretation. 


From the high peaks we descend to the foothills, 
Weber, Rondo Brillante (La Gaieté) and Rondo 
Moto Perpetuo, both most charmingly true to their 
names. Schubert, whose greatness really rests 
upon his lovely songs, also composed some pleasant 
piano music, Impromptu Op. 142, No. 3, a beautiful 
melody with variations, Winuetto from Sonata 
Op. 78. Mendelssohn, whose piano music is very 
delightful though often lacking in depth, may be 
represented by Rondo Capriccioso, wherein one hears 
the fairies dancing. From the Songs without Words 
No. 18, Duetto, here is a chance to bring out the 
beautiful melody in both treble and bass, No. 30, 
the familiar Spring Song. Next comes Schumann, 
the man of moods and whims, whose music is all 
coloured by his subjective attitude of mind. What 
delightful creations of his brain are Carnaval, 
Papillons, and Traumeswirren. In all music is there 
anything more tender than his Trawmeret? All the 
composers yet mentioned have achieved immortal 
fame apart from their piano music. Chopin alone of 
the immortals depends absolutely upon his piano 
musi¢e for his mighty fame. Heis par excellence the 
Poet of the Piano. Rubinstein says: ‘‘ The piano- 
forte Bard, the pianoforte Rhapsodist, the pianoforte 
Mind, the pianoforte Soul, is Chopin; tragic, 
romantic, lyric, heroic, dramatic, fantastic, soulful, 
sweet, dreamy, brilliant, grand, simple, all possible 
expressions are found in his compositions, and are 
sung by him on this instrument with perfect 
beauty.”’ To make a small selection of his works, 
and say that they are his best and most representa- 
tive, seems the height of audacity which I dare not 
venture, but here are a few which show Chopin 
in most of his moods, some of them easily his 
greatest works, others at all events charming and 
creat favourites of mine. The four Ballades, the 
Fantasie, Sonata Op. 35, Polonaises Op. 40-1 and 
Op. 53, First and Second Scherzi, the Barcarolle, 
Preludes Nos. 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, tudes 
Op. 10, Nos. 7, 10, 11, 12, Op. 25, Nos. 5, 7, 9, 11. 
Valses Op. 34, No. 1, Op. 64, Nos. 1 and 2, the 
Second Impromptu, Nocturnes Op. 15, No. 2, 
Op. 27-2, Op. 37-2, Op. 48-1, and Op. 62-2. 
There we have plenty for our romantic natures to 
revel in. 


Turn we now to the wizard Liszt. Here we have 
virtuosity at its zenith. Of the Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies I reeommend Nos. 9 and 12 to keep the ever 
popular No. 2 company. I shall never forget 
hearing Busoni, who died the other month, play the 
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second Legend, St. Francis walking on the Waves. 
It is a glorious piece. Ivebestraum No. 3, Etude de 
Concert No. 3 in D flat, Etudes de Paganini Nos. 
2 and 3. Brahms is a composer worth studying, 
Rhapsodie Op. 79, No. 2 is very virile. Intermezzo 


Op. 116 No. 4 is of rare spiritual beauty. The 
Waltzes are a sheer delight. The Hungarian Dances 
are characteristically wild, try Nos. 2 and 6. One 


must not omit his greatest piano piece, the Variations 
on a Theme of Paganini ; the most amazing varia- 
tions in music. The two rolls take some playing. 
The Prelude Choral and Fugue of César Franck 
could not be omitted from any representative list. 
A very popular and delightful composer is Grieg, 
his music is so full of Norwegian colouring, Carnival, 
Norwegian Bridal March, Bridal March (passing by), 
may be mentioned amongst many. 


Now for our one American composer, Macdowell, 
Woodland Sketches and Witches’ Dance. Saint Saéns, 
Caprice Alcestis, Rubinsteii: Ondine, a beautiful 
melody over a rolling accompaniment, less hackneyed 
than the Melody in fF. Paderewski’s Cracovienne 
Fantastique and Minuet in G are delightful. 


Now we come to the so-called ‘“‘ modern music,”’ 
some of which we have to play many times before 
we can appreciate its charm. I am not including 
many of those in the following. France shall be 
represented by Debussy, his Clair de Lune and 
Cathédrale Engloutie are delightful. Russians, 


Rachmaninoff Preludes in C minor and G@ minor. 
Gliere, Esquisse. Scriabin, Etudes Op. 11, Nos, 4, 9, 


and 6. Medtner, Caprice. Spanish, Albéniz, 
Triana, Zortzico, Mallorca, Sérénade Espagnol. 


Granados, who perished when the ‘‘ Sussex ”’ was 
torpedoed, Allegro de Concert, Danzas Espanolas 
4,5 and 6. Unfortunately there are but two rolls 
of De Falla’s musie yet; this is strange considering 
what a splendid selection there is of Albéniz and 
Granados. We now come to the modern English 
composers, and I will represent them as follows : 
Cyril Scott, Bergonette, Balfour Gardiner, Noel, 
Humoreske, and Five Pieces, Grainger, Irish Tune, 
Holbrook, Une Nuit Ténébreuse, John Ireland, 
Island Spell, the latter inspired by a visit to the 
Channel Isles ; I wonder if it was “ Jethou”’! 

I have purposely refrained from including trans- 
cription of operas, symphonies, songs, etc., for we 
can now hear these in their original form on the 
gramophone. In my list we have pianoforte music 
at its best, of all periods and schools. Of course, it 
is obvious that scores more pieces might be added 
to this list. Well, here is a broad foundation one 
‘an build upon. While it is true that one cannot 
enjoy equally every school of music, yet I maintain 
one should have a working acquaintance with all 
and so get a wider outlook. If one also reads about 
the composers and their works, the interest in 
playing the music is enhanced. 

J. C. HORRELL. 


OR 


AN EVENING WITH A PLAYER-PIANO 


passed on to the lounge and were then deluged 

with the loud speaker. This having gone on 
for as long as most of us could appear really interested, 
the gramophone was next on the programme. A 
number of records having been run through at a 
speed giving a much higher pitch of tone than the 
original performers used, this, too, was not very 
successful. Then for my sins of omission I was asked 
to play the piano. I can play an easy accompani- 
ment for voice or instrument, but Iam not what you 
would call a pianist—even if flattery were rampant. 
However, I wandered to the keyboard and discovered 
that the old instrument had given place to a player- 
piano, and a good one. At once I said to my hostess 
that I could use a player-piano much better than I 
could play with my hands. ‘ Oh, but that’s so 
mechanical,’ came the definite assurance. ‘“ It need 
not be,” I replied, and regretted having said so, for 
it was plain that the sore spot in the household had 


-_ 


r l NHE pleasant meal disposed of, the guests 


been probed. ‘ I don’t care what you say, they are 
mechanical, horribly mechanical,’ repeated our 
hostess. ‘‘ Not if they are used intelligently,” I 
blurted out !! Another spasm of heightened colour 
warned me, or should have done; but I was like 
the war horse scenting a battle at hand. ‘“ George 
bought it for me and told me all the wonderful things 
the salesman had said could be done with it, but it’s 
just mechanical.” ‘* May I see what I can do with 
it?” “Oh, yes, do.” Among the rolls I found 
Liszt’s Liebestrdume and proceeded to try a few 
bars. The controls were working but the reserved 
pressures which were allowed when the levers were 
closed were far too heavy, so that no great difference 
could be heard between the melody and the notes 
forming the other parts. I took out the lower part 
of the piano and adjusted the spring so that with the 
levers closed I obtained just enough pressure to 
repeat notes with a delicate soft tone. I then found 


that the timing was slow, and by increasing the: 
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tension spring governing the motor control the 
player-piano in a few minutes was in good playing 
order. I did my best with the melody and it wasn’t 
at all bad, but I was not greeted with any applause 
when the last notes were ended. Grouped round me 
were half a dozen people, a small boy, and my 
hostess standing in rather a tragic attitude near by. 
Much better than applause came the questions one 
after the other. My hostess : ‘* How do you do it ? ”’ 
‘** Never believed it possible,’ said another. ‘I 
want to have a quiet talk with you about the thing. 
May I, later? ’ said a third. The clever man of the 
bunch volunteered the remark: ‘ I suppose that’s 
one of those exact records of somebody’s playing 
you used?” ‘No,’ I replied. ‘It’s just a plain 
cut roll—so many inches of paper to a bar of the 
music,” and my questioner looked rather dubiously 
at the lamp shade. Other questions followed so 
quickly that finding nearly everyone really interested 
I explained the working and control of a player much 
as follows: The two great fundamental things in 
performing music are, first, an ordered and perfect 
control of tone, that is a control of the actual sounds, 
the rise and fall in tone, or the loud and soft, the 
light and shade. The other is the control of time, 
the speed in general at which a piece is played, but 
more the speed in particular at which a phrase, or 
a sentence of music, is varied. Time and tone are 
essential to a performance, and the more instine- 
tively one controls the time and the tone the greater 
the personality of the performance. 


The control of tone in a player-piano is almost 
entirely done by varied pressures of air, such pressures 
being given or withheld by the action of the feet on 
the blowing pedals. A little bellows is placed in 
working order to push the hammer on to the strings, 
just as the key does when moved by hand. There- 
fore, it depends on the movement of the foot—the 
* kick ”—as to how forcefully the little bellows move 
the hammer on to the strings ; and it is in this way 
that the performer brings his personality into the 
tonal side of music. Given a sensitive player and 
piano there should be a complete control over the 
tone of any single note being played, at any moment 
and at will. That is to say, if one were playing 
(rod Save our Gracious King, you can play the notes 
to the first word very loudly, the next very softly, 
softly to the word ‘ our,’’ and then the notes to 
‘* Gra (cious) as loud as to the word *“ God.” By 
stressing or tapping out the loud and soft tones we 
produce the necessary rhythm of music; this is 
called accent and rhythm, which is now obviously 
in the performer’s control. 





Questions came along very carefully after I had 
got so far. ‘“* How do you know which notes to play 
louder or softer? ’’ I replied by saying that there 
was a dotted line on the music roll which gave one 
a general idea of the loud and soft, and that soon 
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every note to be made louder than another would 
have a special mark against it, but in any case 
people who were fond of music instinctively made 
these variations in tone on different notes, as soon 
as they felt at home with the player-piano. 

‘* How do you know how and when to go faster 
and slower, as well as loud or soft ?”’ This question, 
I said, deals with just the other half of music—time, 
and we have to consider time in two ways in rela- 
tion to music. The general speed at which a piece 
is played all through is very important, and is 
indicated on a music roll at the commencement, and 
any alteration in the general speed is shown in the 
same way. But variation in speeds peculiar to 
little melodies, phrases, or sentences of music, are 
of almost greater importance to music than the 
general speed. 

The regulation of speed in this way should be just 
instinctive, like the production of tone qualities and 
quantities ; indeed, it is only an instinctive altera- 
tion that is of any use at all; and if a performer 
using a player-piano has no feeling that the speeds 
want to be controlled, that person would be much 
better employed on a treadmill than a player-piano ! 

‘*Oh, thank you,” came the firm tones of our 
hostesss. ‘“* That is kind of you. Now I know;. 
I ought to work a treadmill, then; you will tell 
me to pick oakum next!!!” 

I was amazed for a moment, and then the funny 
side of it all took hold of me and I said: ‘** But no 
one will ever ask you to pick oakum, while you can 
erow such perfect roses in your own garden.” 

This somewhat odd rejoinder certainly was 
accepted as a graceful compliment (for the lady is 
justly famed for rose-growing) and by the time that 
I had answered a few more simple questions and 
had played two song accompaniments for one of the 
party, my hostess began to be serious about her want 
of understanding. And it all ended in this: that I 
had to find a person capable and willing to go to the 
house afterwards and give half a dozen lessons in 
the art of the player-piano. 

It is quite true now that the player-piano has 
become the most interesting form of music in that 
home, and the wireless and the gramophone are very 
bad second and third, and why ? Simply that the 
joy of doing something oneself towards producing 
music can never die out normally, and these people 
had never been shown the simple technique of the 
player-piano, which now gives them so much 
happiness. 

My last visit was a few weeks ago, and then I had 
to judge between two members of the family each 
playing the music roll accompaniment, to one of 
Caruse’s songs, as it was produced from the gramo- 
phorie- record; and there are many paid accom- 
panists who earn fees for less artistic and safe work 
than I heard from the ‘‘ mechanical ”’ player-piano .. 
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Ike CAROLA 


cA Piano-Player with a Human Touch 


There are three vital points about the CAROLA which no other 


piano-player gives you. 


I. The action of the pedals is so light and responsive 
that a child can operate them with ease. 


2. The sensitive touch of the pedals gives complete 
control of the tone production. 


3. Every trace of mechanical effect in the perfor- 
mance of pieces is eliminated. 


CAROLA PLAYERS are introduced into the famous Bliithner, Gérs 
and Kallmann, Welmar, and other well-known makes of pianos. They 
are made in our London factory, and the highest standard of crafts- 


manship is guaranteed. 
You are invited to test this 
for yourself at our Showrooms 


BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd. 
17-23, Wigmore Street, W.1 
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A VISIT TO A NEW ROLL FACTORY 


Y the courtesy of Mr. G. E. Perkins we 
Rreentis spent an interesting hour at the 

premises of the S. and P. Music Roll Co., Ltd., 
at Lots Road, Chelsea. We were specially interested 
in their new hand-played rolls, so were shown at once 
to the recording room. This promised to be interest- 
ing, and it certainly was. In appearance the record- 
ing plano was quite normal, and our curiosity and 
vanity were simultaneously excited when we were 
asked if we would care to try the instrument. We 
assented eagerly, and a moment after rather wished 
we hadn’t. A switch was pressed and a great hum 
of machinery reached us, followed by a flash of light 
at the keyboard. This meant “ Start,’ and we 
obeyed, but with the feeling that we were playing 
to a million ears. All ideas of good playing seemed 
to vanish. Our carefully prepared rubato became a 
stumble, which in its turn caused us to depress 
handfuls of wrong notes. We finished clumsily, 
and were explaining to Mr. Perkins how much better 
we really could play, when a mechanic brought in 
our crime-sheet, ready to try on the player-piano ! 
It was with some relief, however, that we found that 


¥ 
QUOTATIONS 


“It is gradually coming to be seen that the 
player-piano mechanism must finally J2ad us en- 
tirely out of the idea of ten-finger music and into 
a realm of eighty-eight-finger music, where the piano 
becomes a new instrument and opens up a new 
school of composition which, for melodic, harmonic, 
colorative and technical wealth, surpasses all imagi- 
nation.”—Musie Trade Review, New York. 

* * *K 


‘** Please do not think that I am like the gentleman 
in Punch who, having heard that Paderewski soaked 
his hands in hot water before playing, was found 
with his feet in a hot bath before going to his player- 
piano.’”"—Vr. William Delasaire. 

* You can learn to play it in half an hour.’’—The 


Salesman. 
sk se x 


‘ T find it takes about three years to make a good 
player-pianist of a man or woman of average intelli- 
gence.”— Mr. Sydney Grew in The Art of the Player- 
Piano. 

* * *f 

‘“T have a great belief in the educative power of 
the player-piano, and I think that it has done, and 
will do, much to spread the knowledge of good 
music.”’—Sir Landon Ronald. 


Ye 


our performance didn’t sound so badly, after all, 
but what a blow to self-esteem! The roll editor 
said he was glad he hadn’t to correct the roll, but 
then, he is probably biased in favour of the great 
pianists ! 


By way of consolation Mr. Perkins said ours was 
quite a fair average first performance, and that from 
the many applications they receive from pianists 
(including composer-pianists) who are anxious to 
record, only a very small proportion are selected as 
‘* suitable for publication.” 


After this initial record has been made, the roll is 
carefully corrected by the editor, and then a ** master 
roll’ is prepared, from which any number may be 
cut. Unfortunately, we have neither the mechanical 
nor the literary ability to describe these cutting 
machines, but we have an enhanced respect for the 
finished roll! Our original readers need not be 
reminded of the very interesting article on the 
Technique of Recording, written by Mr. R. Reynolds, 
of the Aeolian Company, for our first number 
(Feb., 1924). 


ya 
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YOU SHOULD BUY 
S&P MUSIC ROLLS 











they include every type ot 
music. 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


ee 


they are arranged and played 
by first-class artists. 


they are mechanically per- 
fect, despite the low price. 


they are made in London. 











Write to us or your local 
dealer for our latest lists. 


THE S&P MUSIC ROLL CO., LTD., 
27, Lots Road, Chelsea, S.W.10. 
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NOTES ON NEW ROLLS 


rolls this month. The first is Schumann’s 

lovely little canon for pedal piano, No. 5 of 
Six Studies, Op. 56 (L.24592). There is the dual 
interest of the neat skill with which the canon form 
is handled, plus the delicate charm of the material 
itself. The other is a short but delightful Gavotte 
in F, originally written for ’cello, by Corelli 
(T.24589) ; it provides a splendid study in delicate 
accent. The Sogno del Passato (Notturno Patetico), 
by P. F. Galleffi (7.24618) is hopelessly ‘ sloppy,”’ 
and represents Victorian salon music at its very 
worst. It is painfully reminiscent of the Dying 
Poet, and like him, is unconscionably long in dying. 

The outstanding hand-played roll is, of course, 
Busoni’s rendering of two Chopin Preludes, Nos. 12 
and 13 (A.739). The tempo and nuances are simply 
wonderful. It is sacrilege to touch the tempo lever. 
Give your every attention to dynamic control, and 
listen hard. The Mendelssohn-Liszt On wings of 
Song (A.729) has a rather sugary tune, but provides 
a splendid opportunity for dynamic phrasing. The 
Marche Americaine of Chaminade (A.747) would do 
very well to accompany a Harold Lloyd film. 
Despite its title, The Maiden’s Wish, Op. 24, No. 1 
(A.737), is quite a good example of Chopin. It has 
a charming romantic tune, excellently treated, and 
as here presented at the hands of Paderewski is 
instantly pleasing to both performer and listeners. 

There are four popular song rolls devoted to 
ballads. Cowan’s Swallows (26449) so beloved of 
amateur sopranos, though not so much, I fear, by 
their neighbours. The name of Sanderson is itself 
a recommendation in this class of music, and his 
Hills of Donegal (26447) is well representative of his 
style. 

I should think the dance music producers must 
have been studying psycho-analysis lately ; there 
are sO many allusions to dreams, either in the titles 
or the verse. Dream-maker of Japan is one of the 
best, likewise Just a dream of you, dear. In 
Shadowland contains a wealth of pure sentimentality 
which is almost amusing, though it is a very good 
roll of its kind. All Alone is already very popular 
and Why did you call me Wonderful One? is immor- 
talised by the B.B.C. Then there’s If I had only 
known, though a careful examination of the words 
leads me to think that If only I had known would be 
a more accurate title. Not that it matters, of course. 

Backhaus has played Mozart’s Don Juan Serenade 
for the DUO-ART and made a most beautiful roll of 
it (6825). He displays his artistry as much by his 
restrained arrangement as by his refined playing of 
it. Played by the same pianist is Smetana’s 
Bohemian Dance in F (6761). All the wild excitement 


Bier are two important AEOLIAN Ordinary 


a 


that one would expect from the title is here—the 
principal subject rushes upwards with a fine thrill. 
I like the Cyril Scott Water Wagtail (6789) very 
much. Itis a charming little piece of ‘‘ programme ”’ 
music—if I may use the word in this sense—full of 
unconventional little touches. Palmgren’s music has 
lately become so popular in this country that it is of 
unusual interest to have a record of his own playing 
of his Valse Mignonne, Op. 54, No. 1 (6445). Much 
the same applies to the Florence Waltz of Emil 
Liebling (6767), except that itis rather more brilliant 
perhaps. The Beethoven Minuet in G (6743) is the 
one so much played by violinists. The Duo-Art 
dance rolls are all popular “ hits.”’ 

Two exceedingly difficult rolls come from the 
ANGELUS people this month. Ravel’s Miroirs, 
Nos. 4 and 5 (92572-3). For my part, I should not 
pretend to play them properly until I had seen the 
scores and heard them played by a pianist of 
distinction. The second one—La Vallée des Cloches, 
is the easier, but they are both hard nuts to crack 
with pneumatics. What an amazingly distinctive 
harmony Scriabin’s is! It seems almost impossible 
to confuse it with any other, whether one likes it 
or not. The Three Preludes, Op. 35 (93217) will be 
cordially hated by some, I am sure, but I think they 
deserve careful attention. No. 1 seems ugly to me, 
at first, but not so on repetition. The second— 
Elevato—is beautiful; the title is most suggestive, 
and the third has a defiant, boisterous challenge 
about it. Lacome’s Suite Espagnole, Nos. 2 and 3 
(92418-9) is the spurious sort of Spanish music 
that the band plays on the pier, but it will cover up 
breaks in conversation nicely. Gustav Lind’s well- 
known Silent Mere Suite, Nos. 1 and 2 (93289) is very 
charming. Simple yet musicianly, they would make 
excellent ‘‘ conversion ’”’ pieces, especially as they 
appear to be hand-played. Rachmaninofi’s Polka 
de W.R. (93183) is extraordinarily like the Parade 
of the Tin Soldiers in its first part. Of course 
Rachmaninoff’s work is better, but you will know 
what to expect now! 

Of the four Popular Polish Dances by Moszkowski 
which are issued this month as ANIMATIC rolls, I 
prefer the two Mazurkas, Op. 55, Nos. 1 and 2 
(55189-90) and the Polonaise, No. 3 (55191). I can 
strongly recommend two charming little waltzes, 
Petite Valse by Paul Juon (58115), and Valse 
Impromptu, by Josef Weiss (57664), the latter played 
by the composer. Both are excellent small pieces 
most effectively written forthe piano. The playing is 
equally good. Then there is a Humoreske, also by Paul 
Juon (58114) that really is humorous. It keeps up a 
pleasant chatter, which is interrupted occasionally 
by an irrelevant harmonic sweep that is altogether 
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delightful and gives room for much careful playing. 
Glazounov must have written his Raymonda (Grand 
Pas Espagnola) (55940) in a moment of indiscretion, 
it is so obviously Spanish music of the ‘* Spaniard 
who blighted my life” type. The offence is 
aggravated by the fact that it is arranged for several 
hands, which produces a genuine ‘“ mechanical ” 
effect. The Sonata, Op. 22, by Joseph Wieniawski 
(57674-6) is mostly brilliant and _ superficial 
evidently influenced by his famous violinist brother. 
Nevertheless, it has considerable interest in perform- 
ance and is very effectively written for the instru- 
ment. Itis played by the composer. Lastly there is 
Brahms’ fine Piano Quartet, Op. 25, G minor 
(92461-4). It is arranged for four hands, and so 
must not be regarded as pianistically good or 
interesting, but to the student of chamber music it 
is invaluable. The merit of the music is stamped in 
every bar—a great work. 

I am struck in the §, AND P, list by a new 
composer-pianist—Harold Clark. He plays a 
Rhapsody (6043) and Two Preludes in C minor and 
D flat (6044). The first is a fine vigorous piece which 
contrives to have originality without ugliness—a 
distinct merit in these days. The second subject is 
well contrasted and flows pleasantly into the 
first theme again after a fine flourish. Distinctly a 
work by one worthy of attention both as a composer 
and pianist. Of the Preludes, the first is in the 
ancient style, 4 la Paradies somewhat, the second in 
aromantic vein. They contrast excellently andmake 
a most attractive roll. The biggest work of the 
batch is Liadov’s Variations on a popular Polish 
Theme (6038)—a superb piece of piano music. Its 
style seems almost to equal that of Chopin; every 
resource of the piano is exploited, and yet never in 
a vulgar or merely showy manner. It is one of the 
finest rolls I have ever encountered. The pianist, 
Trevor Hansen, deserves all praise for his perform- 
ance. ‘Two little pieces by Grieg come next: 
Berceuse (6041) and Album Leaf, Op. 28, No. 3, in A 
(6036). Of course, they are gems of his smaller 
style. I don’t know which I prefer, but Felice 
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Silver’s delicate rubato in the Berceuse is very 
delightful. I need only mention the Chopin 


Impromptu in A flat (6039) and add that it is 
played with the distinction that I now expect from 
Laurence Dennison’s Chopin playing. Richard 
Wynfield has produced a rather novel little roll in 
Three Russian Pieces (6047)—a Seriabin Prelude in Bb, 
astonishingly effective for such thin writing; a 
happy little Impromptu, by Liadov; and the well- 
known lIlynsky Berceuse. They make a simple but 
well-balanced group of pieces. The same pianist 
also plays a Romantic Prelude, by H. Baynton-Power 
(6046) and Chansons sans Paroles, by Kopylofi (6045). 
Both are excellent drawing-room items, well written 
and played. Lastly, Gustav Riemann’s Albumblatt 
in F (6040) is a fine “solo” roll and Approche du 
Printemps, by Emil Sauer (6037) is a rapid, delicate 
little study, rather after the style of Liszt’s Aw bord 
une source. Both these are delightfully played by 
Felice Silver. 

LAMOND.—The WELTE reproducing rolls natur- 
ally include some Beethoven, and the two best rolls to 
my mind are his Sonata, Op. 111 (563) and Chopin’s 
Sonata, Op. 35, B minor (96)—first movement only 
in each case. It is wonderful music, wonderfully 
played. The special interest for me in Chopin’s 
Funeral March (567) was the remarkably subtle 
tone-control in the second subject. Remarkable in 
its reproduction rather than in the original playing, 
which, of course, would exemplify it. The Liszt 
ever-popular Liebestraiime, No. 3, in A flat (570) 
might serve as a model to demonstrators as to how 
it should be played, but I’m not quite sure what 
Liszt would have said about the pianist’s additional 
chords at the end! The Valse, Op. 70, No. 1, in 
G flat (568) of Chopin was a little heavy in parts, I 
thought, but surely it is one of the loveliest of the 
waltzes! I need only mention the remaining 
Beethoven rolls—the Sonata Pathetique (560-2). It 
is extraordinary how much a master can make of 
familiar material, though I fancy I detected an 
uncorrected chord in the first movement ! 


STRETTO. 








Pianola Rolls Exchanged 


Clearance Sale of Pianola Rolls of all makes in 
perfect condition. 


88 Note, 30/- per dozen; 65 Note, 20/- per 
dozen: mostly Classical Titles, over 1,000 to 
choose from. 1/- each allowed on old Pianola 
Rolls in good order against purchase of other rolls 
as above. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


29, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 











THE PLAYER REPAIR Co. 


Principal: V. F. J. SAVAGE, late of The Aeolian Co., New Bond St., W.1. 





Repairs Executed at any 
distance by practical 
men at moderate prices. 
Approximate estimates 
submitted by post to 
clients residing out of 
town. 


65 NOTE INSTRUMENTS CON- oop 
VERTED TO FULL SCALE. 


Telephone: Brixton 3407. 


29, HUBERT GROVE, LONDON, S.W.9. 


Technical Experts in the Construction, 
Repair & Modernising of Player Pianos 
and other Pneumatic Instruments. 
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SELECTED LISTS 


Contributed by JOHN & WILLIAM DELASAIRE 


HEN we are cast up on a desert island we 
V y shall arrange to have the following rolls 
with us. If our allowance is a dozen rolls 
only, it looks as if we shall be disqualified ; but we 
shall trust to our ingenuity to distribute the extra 
ones somewhere about our persons so that we may 
have the dozen complete pieces. Of course, by next 
year, or even next month, we may have decided ona 
different set of ** indispensables,”’ but at all events, 
‘* Blue Lagoon ” or drawing-room, we must have 
these rolls. 

First of all we must be able to say with Frederick 
the Great : “* Gentlemen, old Bach is here.”’ So we 
have the * Great G minor” Fantasia and Fugue 
(Animatic 53265). This is played rather distinct- 
ively by Ernesto Consolo, the Fantasia being exceed- 
ingly free—perhaps too much so for the ** give me 
my own interpretation ” player-pianist. But failing 
the arrangement of this work direct from the organ 
score, we think this is the best version. 

Next, Chopin, of course. The thought that we 
had to select one roll only from the vast Chopin 
repertoire was almost a nightmare, but provisionally 
we have selected the Barcarolle (Animatie 51767), 
plaved by Alfred Reisenauer. Apart from the 
exquisite beauty of the music, this roll is a shining 
example of the merits of the hand-played roll over 
the ordinary. Even disregarding the actual inter- 
pretation (which is excellent), the wider spacing of 
the notes allows one to play it with much greater 
ease and certainty of control. Get the straight-cut 
version of it (Aeolian T20210) and see. 

And we cannot possibly dispense with Brahms, 
so have chosen his Sonata in F minor, Op. 5 (Aeolian 
T300602, 04, 06, 08,12). (This is where we wangle 
the extrarolls!) Although an early work, and some- 
what unequal, perhaps, it is a magnificent sonata, 
and presents the composer in most of his character- 
istic phases—the vigorous, the lyrical, the senti- 
mental, the cross-rhythmic and the “ architectural.” 

The Liadov Variations on a popular Polish Theme 
(S. & P.6038) appeal chiefly on account of their 
wonderfully pianistic style, to which the player, 
Trevor Hansen, does full justice. Indeed, in parts, 
Chopin is almost outrivalled. Strangely enough, 
the theme is rather reminiscent of Sankey and Moody 
but it is treated with marvellous ingenuity, artistry 
and restraint. Play this roll carefully to a seeptic, 
and see if he doesn’t change his tune! 

Something colossal now—the Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue of César Franck (Aeolian T21968-9). Des- 
pite the constant efforts of débutantes, this work 


remains too big for them utterly to spoil; its 
strength and mystical beauty and its marvellous 
chromaticism are a never failing source of pleasure 
and interest. It is, however, exceedingly difficult 
both to play and to interpret. 

Of the Goyescas of Granados, we have selected 
Nos. 1, Love Words (Animatic 51118), and 4, Lamen- 
tations (Animatie 51121). Perey Scholes says that 
some Spanish music is apt to tire—we want matter 
as well as manner. Well, here we get a superb 
pianistic style plus inspired matter. Added to this, 
the playing (by the composer) is beyond criticism. 
In our opinion these are without question two of the 
finest rolls in the whole vast catalogue of player 
music. 

We do not pretend (neither, we suppose, would 
the composer) that Roger Quilter’s Childrens’ Over- 
ture (S. & P.6004-5) is epoch-making’ music, but it 
is wholly delightful, nevertheless. A number of 
most appealing little nursery tunes are wrought into 
a sort of Fantasia, and although, of course, we miss 
the orchestral colour, the intrinsic musicianship with 
which the tunes are treated makes them too good to 
forego—especially as a contrast to the more solid 
fare that we are suggesting. Mr. Sydney Grew, in 
Musical Opinion, remarks that the pianist, Felice 
Silver, is evidently a true musician. We quite 
agree, 

For a modern British work in the lighter vein we 
know of nothing better than Arnold Bax’s Lullaby 
(S. & P.6017), played with much finesse by Trevor 
Hansen. The charming little tune is treated to 
some very Baxian harmonies in the middle section— 
withal the modernism is not overdone. A type of 
piece that is all too rare in roll catalogues. 

And then, of course, we must have some humour 
in our musical diet, so an odd corner must be found 
for The Hurdy-Gurdy Man, by Goossens, and 
Funeral March of a Rich Aunt, by Lord Berners 
(S. & P.6013). If these don’t make you smile, we 
shall be surprised. 

Lastly, Benjamin Dale’s magnificent Sonata in 
D minor (Aeolian T21459-61). Although this work 
is now over twenty years old, it still remains one of 
the biggest efforts of our contemporary British 
school. Both in inspiration and treatment it is a 
work of supreme merit. It needs hours of study, 
but will bring infinite profit and pleasure, and reveal 
new beauties at every repetition. 

‘“ What! No Beethoven?” the critie will say. 
Well, of course, we feel rather guilty, but on the 
whole we are prepared to risk the charge of heresy. 





XU 
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Our Player Expert Replies 


We invite our readers to ask for information regarding 
adjustments to player-pianos and prano-players. 





BeRcEUSE, CARDIFF.—Query: I have recently received an 
estimate from a firm of player action repairers for converting my 
player piano to full scale. I note the estimate states that the 
instrument will be converted from 65 note ‘“‘ to play’’ 88 note, 
and I should like to know whether this is a practical method, or 
just a “ fake’? ?—Answer: The conversion of a player piano can 
be accomplished by coupling the 12 lowest notes of the pneumatic 
chest to the oetave above the tracker bar, and vice versa in the 
treble. This method is covered by the term “to play ’”’ 88-note 
rolls, and is inexpensive when compared with the cost of a genuine 
conversion. The difference in the method is, that with a genuine 
conversion, the chest has to be taken apart and rebuilt with 
extended trays, additional valves, striking pneumatics, etc., or the 
old chest is sometimes “‘ scrapped ”’ and a new full scale fitted in 
its place. This, of course, is the ideal way, but the cost is, in many 
cases, prohibitive. The rebuilding of the chest can be done quite 
satisfactorily, and with a new tracker bar, right and left hand 
clutches, and pneumatic tracking device fitted, you should have an 
instrument that will perform in a manner at least equal to many of 
the full scale players that are now on the market. The conversion 
‘to play ’’ 88-note rolls, enables you to do so, but if a note in the 
roll happens to be out of the 65 compass you will not get the true 
note. As already stated, if it is in the extreme bass it will play 
in the octave above that which is in the score, and vice versa in the 
treble. Many player owners are quite satisfied with this method, 
as it is cheap, and enables them to play all the latest melodies, 
many of which cannot be procured in 65-note rolls. 

Motor, BARNSLEY.—-Query : The motor of my player is very 
noisy when in action and can be heard above the soft passages in 
many of the rolls that I play. Can I make a satisfactory job of this 
if | take the motor apart and rebush the various arms, etc ? Will 
you please instruct me how to proceed ?—Answer : Detach the 
motor and remove the valves, guides and crank, take the arms 
off the crank and remove the old bushing at each end of the arm. 
Procure a good piece of cloth (a portion of an old army red coat is 
ideal for the purpose, or a piece of billiard cloth will do), cut a 
strip about half an inch wide and six inches long and point it, put 
the point through the hole in the arm and pull it through until it 
forms a circle inside, then put a ring of glue round the outside 
of the cloth and pull it through until the glue has disappeared 
inside the arm. Cut the cloth off on both sides of the arm, and 
repeat the process with the others also the crank arms or bearings. 
To reface the motor you must have some No. | glass paper and 
some 00. Get a perfectly flat and square block about four inches 
long, two wide, and one inch in thickness; a glass paper weight 
will be found very suitable. Cover it with a piece of the No. 1 
glass paper and rub the face of the motor until it is perfectly flat, 
and all grooves, etc., have disappeared. Then finish off with the 
00. Lay the block on the table and reface the slides in like manner, 
being sure not to dub the corners up. 
of the motor, and see that they are perfectly flat. Cover the face 
and slides with a thin layer of blacklead (paste will do) and burnish 
same. Reassemble all the parts and you should have a perfectly 
smooth running and silent motor. 

Davies, Torquay.—Query: I cannot get anything like the 
power I used to from the bellows of my player piano, and I have 
noticed lately that if I hold one pedal right down and keep moving 
the other, I find that the pedal held down tries to rise, and indeed 
requires considerable pressure to prevent it from doing so. Can 
you explain the reason for this, and would it be a contributory 
source to the loss of power that I am experiencing ?— Answer : 
The fact that the pedal rises when held down and pedalling with 
the other points to the trouble being due to the valve inside the 
feeder leaking. This allows the suction to get from the reservoir 
(or equalizer) back through the leaking pallet into the feeder. 
The feeder is, of course, wide open when the pedal is held down, 
and consequently you would notice a considerable difference in the 
power. It is rather a difficult pallet to get at, and in order to 
remove what may be causing it not to “bed” properly, the 
material covering the feeder may have to be removed. There mav 
be some dirt, shavings, chips of wood, ete., behind the pallet, 
and it is possible to remove these by inserting your finger through 
the holes in the outside board of the feeder, and endeavouring 
to run them along under the inside pallet. Sometimes the trouble 


Lay the slides on the face | 


is caused through the spring which holds the pallet in position, 
having become weak, or broken. If this is the case the feeder will 
have to be stripped, and providing this is done carefully, the same 
material covering it can be used again. Run a hot iron all round 
the edges and raise the covering gently until the feeder is free, 
do not interfere with the hinge. Fit a new spring to the pallet 
and glue the material back on to the feeder again, securing it at 
the corners with small tacks. This is rather an ambitious job 
for an amateur, but with patience and time, it is not an impossible 


x Be 
The Humanity of Great Musicians 


To the number of agreeable volumes about composers, the 
appearance of which is one of the welcome signs of the broadening 
of interest in music, is added another, in Mr. Sydney Grew’s 
‘* Masters of Music *‘ (G. T. Foulis, 6s.). The book, though addressed 
primarily to young people, is not “ written down” to juveniles. 
It may be read with equal profit by amateurs of older growth who 
wish to have a reasonable view of the lives and work of composers—- 
a view that seeks to present them as human beings, who, though 
great above their fellows, were neither “* god-like perfections ”’ nor 
‘** receptacles for all the peculiarities and misfortunes that fall on 
humanity.’’ Mr. Grew does not offer full biographies. His space is 
limited, and he traces the career of the longer-lived composers only 
to the point of their attaining public success. He modestly disclaims 
any attempt to put forth original research ; but his compilation 
and selection of material is always judicious, his tone balanced and 
sympathetic. He gives first a chapter on the beginnings of modern 
music, and then discusses the first master of whom we have anything 
like a clear portrait— Purcell. 

Throughout there are many neat and enlightening phrases. Of 
the reasons for the neglect of Purcell, for instance, he gives as one 
‘the curiously complete English character of his music, which 
made it peculiar in native ears.” “‘ Know thyself ’’ is a necessity 
too little recognised among our people, always. The other com- 
posers concerning whom we have eminently readable chapters are 
Handel, Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Berlioz and Liszt. There 
is a portrait of each (some of these being reproductions compara- 
tively rarely seen) and a coloured frontispiece. The book is 
attractively produced. 





FOR SALE. 


HE OFFICE STECK DUO-ART UPRIGHT PLAYER- 

PIANO; only used for reviewing and kept in perfect 
running order by the Aeolian Co., Ltd. Catalogue price £235. 
The first offer of £160 will secure this bargain. Write or 
wire :—THE GRAMOPHONE, FRITH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Mr. WILLIAM DELASAIRE, | 


Recitalist, Lecturer, and Writer ~ | 
on the “Player - ‘Piano, 


is prepared to give Lessons in the 


TECHNIQUE of the PLAYER-PIANO 
and the INTERPRETATION of ITS MUSIC. 


North 2634. 51, Hillmarton Road, 


N. 7. 





‘ Perfect control of a remarkable instrument and deep insight into the 
various composers and their work.”—Kentish Mercury. 

“ His manipulation of the instrument was designed to show its capabili- 
ties in the matter of expression, and he certainly succeeded.”’—Jslington 
Gazette. 


« The recital was of real educational value.”—Chief Librarian, Islington 
Public Libraries. 
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THE STEINWAY DUO-ART 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


reflects the skill, experience and resources of the two leading houses of the 


music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘ Pianola’—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

As a piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
piano would be superfluous. 

It is, in addition, a ‘ Pianola’ Piano of the most advanced type, with all 
exclusive devices for artistic playing and interpretation. 

This instrument’s latest and most impressive function, however, is its ability 
to reproduce the actual performances of pianists with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest pianists of the world are making record rolls for the ‘ Duo-Art.’ 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Busoni, Grainger, Ganz, Gabrilowitsch, Alfred 
Cortot, Cyril Scott, are among the host of masters of the key-board who 
record their art exclusively for the ‘ Duo-Art’ ‘ Pianola’ Piano. 


The ‘ Duo-Art ’ is also obtainable in combination with the famous STECK 
and WEBER PIANOS. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., LTD. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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